The Discovery 

BY ALICE BROWN 



THE young' man and woman, both of 
them journalists, met at the station 
that April morning, on their way 
out of town. The day was wonderful, 
even in the city, all nebulous prophecy, 
and they two, though they were going 
on urgent business, had the eager holiday 
look of those who are called to green 
fields. They met with tbe nod of casual 
friendship common to workmen in kin- 
dred paths, and yet each face brightened 
for an instant and reflected pleasure from 
the other. An observer would have called 
them a couple in the old, intimate sense 
of the word, very handsome, full to the 
brim of purpose, and with some deed 
before them. It was only when they were 
seated in the car that Hallett, tbe young 
man, began to talk. 

"It's really a discovery, Lucy? Your 
note wasn't explicit." 

" It's a discovery. I found it out by 
the slightest chance, and I'm so proud. 
I met Tommy Atwood. He asked me if 
it was true that you were doing a mono- 
graph on Cecil Milner. I said ' yes.' " 

" Tommy couldn't even imagine doing 
it. He'd rather report a fireman's ball." 

" So he implied. ' Better a living per- 
son^l.,|han a dead author,' he said. 'Mil- 
ner, > f oo, of all the swells! Hallett '11 
have to read a complete set, won't he?" 

" I suppose you didn't mention it was 
the biggest thing that ever happened 
to me?" 

" Oh no ! Tommy couldn't take that 
in. He hasn't room. But he said, ' I 
was in the same town with Milner once, 
— little country place where he was spend- 
ing the summer.' " 

"Eoad End!" 

" Yes. And then he went on : ' Queer, 
wasn't it, that he should go down there 
to a house party and elect to stay in that 
little cottage at the turn of the lane ?' " 

" What ! he didn't stay at the Taylors' 
at all?" 

" No, sir ! he stayed by himself in a 



little house inhabited by a 'widow lady,' 
Tommy says, — a widow lady named Pratt. 
Tommy remembers the name because, 
though he had only an hour or so there 
that summer, he tried to get an interview 
with Milner, and failed." 

Hallett looked at her in a frank dis- 
gust over his own density, and she re- 
turned the glance in as candid a pleasure 
at her own chance for supplementing 
his wits. 

" Yes," she said, " we were stupid, 
both of us. But how could we think he 
went down for a house party and didn't 
stay at the house ? How could we dream 
that when Mrs. Taylor and everybody 
connected with that summer seem to have 
died or gone mad — how could we dream 
there was a widow lady named Pratt 
living down there to enlighten us ?" 

"You don't know she's living?" 

" No, I haven't dared look that in the 
face. She must be living. No All-Wise 
Providence would flaunt such a chance 
as this and then say it's only irony." 

Hallett relapsed into astonishment. 

" Well," he said, at length, as the train 
ran out into the open country, all a green 
mist of leaves, " nobody could have 
thought it. Nobody would have thought 
it," he added, frowningly, as if he justi- 
fied his own laggard wits. " Everybody 
who might reasonably have been con- 
nected with that summer is dead — " 

" Except Eelicia May. And she's mar- 
ried and swallowed up in India. You 
couldn't say to her, anyway : ' You that 
were Felicia May, I gather that Cecil 
Milner was in love with you. Kindly 
tell me what he said, and what broke it 
off, and whether that hastened his death.' 
No; Tommy Atwood could say that, but 
not you. There are limits." 

Thereafter until they reached the sweet- 
smelling little country town_ they both 
meditated, each in a different key. Lucy, 
who pursued every line to a finish, who 
from mere curiosity over life turned all 
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the stones she saw, sat upright, her hazel 
eyes dark with the excitement of a for- 
tunate issue. Hallett, long, lank, with 
sallow cheek, and dark eyes shrouded in 
a melancholy of inherited temperament, 
brooded on the misfortune of his own 
nature, which always led him into medita- 
tion over the abstract to the neglect of 
the obvious. But he, too, was aglow, and 
with a warm gratitude to her because she 
had again, as she so often did in their 
fraternal pursuits, turned him into the 
channel of evident values. Thinking 
that, he spoke suddenly and with fervor: 

" You're a dear, Lucy !" 

She flashed round on him her own look 
of personal gratitude. She was like a 
trusty comrade, always retrieving for 
him morsels of the practical advantage 
he was not quite equipped to hunt alone. 
But for his own talent she had a vivid 
glow of admiration. She could pounce 
on the accidents of Milner's life. Hal- 
lett could reproduce, with clear, faith- 
ful touches, the complexion of Milner's 
genius, perhaps even his soul before they 
had done with him; and by dint of such 
wonderfully shaded paths, shaded and 
watered if she could manage it, he would 
one day leap out of journalism into a 
recognized success, and, before he was 
fifty, the world might find in him an- 
other Milner. For a moment she lost 
herself in her dream, and then Road End 
was called, and they alighted at the lone- 
ly station, where there were sky, a horizon 
line amply removed, and sweet air to 
breathe. Mrs. Pratt was living, though 
they did not put their question in that 
form, and not so far away, the station- 
master told them. Did they see the big 
house on the hill? It was impossible to 
ignore its audacity, all stuccoed towers. 
Well, Mrs. Pratt lived about half a mile 
farther along on the little cross-road 
under the knoll. Then they stepped out 
on their quest. They had both been bora 
in the country, and the day and the year 
were young enough to convey them into 
the happy illusion that they were on their 
way to school, dinner pail in hand and 
the fearful gleam of examination day be- 
fore them. Even in their kindred daily 
pursuits they had never felt so at one. 
Perhaps it was Hallett who suddenly 
came upon a recognition of it, thrown 
back, with this pleasant little jolt, into 
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a simple life where to love a girl as he 
loved Lucy was to act upon it. Lucy 
did not need to recognize their bond. She 
had always felt it, only it suited her 
humble acceptance of him to translate 
the one great fact that held them with 
a silent potency into any kind of service. 
He looked at her from time to time in 
a half puzzled way, as if he were begin- 
ning to realize her; but she did not look 
at him. Her mind was practically on Ce- 
cil Milner. At an imposing foolish gate- 
way leading to a winding tree-bordered 
avenue, the curve of which denied the 
eye any real vista, they stopped. This 
was the avenue to Mrs. Taylor's great 
house, where, though Cecil Milner had 
not stayed, he had at least been every 
day or many times a day, all through that 
final summer. Hallett laid his hand on 
the gate and glanced at her. 

" We must go in, I suppose V he said. 

" Yes." Her face, as well as her as- 
senting tone, showed that this had been 
one of her purposes for him. " I sup- 
pose there are invisible portraits of him 
now all along here where he used to pass." 

That gave Hallett at once, with his 
sensitiveness to suggestion, a feeling that 
Milner was there with them, and lent 
the place something solemn and austere. 
The avenue in its ample sweep, where the 
lateral shrubbery had encroached and the 
tree tops had met overhead, began to seem- 
to them both like a jungle or an en- 
chanted wood where they were penetra- 
ting, breathless, to some unknown end. 
At length, with a sharper curve, they 
came out on the house, remarkable for its 
pomp and the amount of building mate- 
rial put into use with a consistent wrong- 
headedness almost admirable. It told .: 
tale — money, money everywhere, and aio 
personal bodily comfort which had fatu- 
ously dared to reign without allowing the 
eye one glorious right. The two young 
pilgrims looked at each other. 

" How could he ?" Hallett exclaimed, 
with an intensity of wonder she echoed. 

" Visit here, you mean V 

"Visit a woman who could stand for 
a pile like this." 

" Eelicia May was here." 

" You think that was the bid he made 
for her ?" 

"I know it." She spoke with entire 
conviction. 
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" And lost ! Poor chap ! poor chap V 
At once Milner seemed more pathetically 
human to them. After they had regarded 
the uncouth blunder of architecture for 
some time in a helpless languor, Hallett 
said feebly, — 

" Well, we might as well be getting 
along." 

" Yes. Mrs. Pratt can't have this to 
offer." 

They found Mrs. Pratt in her garden, 
a little square enclosure bounded by the 
neatest picket fence of bright yellow. 
She was a slim, bright-eyed old lady with 
a cap such as Lucy had seen in her child- 
hood and never since, even as a pictu- 
resque survival, — a lace affair fitted to 
the head and trimmed with narrow rib- 
bon in zigzag tracks, culminating in two 
plump rosettes of it over the ears. She 
came forward to the gate almost as soon 
as they were in view, and waited, trowel 
in hand and a smile on her keen old face. 

" I ain't surprised," she called, in a 
triumphant quaver. " I dropped my dish- 
cloth, and the cat was washin' her face 
over her ear — the land ! so it ain't you, 
after all." 

This was such a patent downfall that 
Lucy began to hurry, as if she might 
allay disappointment by being there the 
sooner. She looked into the old woman's 
face with her pretty, sympathetic smile. 

" But we came to see you," she said, 
engagingly. " Who did you think we 
were ?" 

Mrs. Pratt's face relaxed, and she 
seemed to accept the good-will of the 
exchange. 

" Why, I thought you was sister Mary's 
Charlie and Adelaide. How far have you 
travelled, dear?" 

Hallett stood in the background, pok- 
ing at the bouncing-bet outside the fence, 
and wishing for a moment he had the 
entry to some of Lucy's easy and direct 
ways of meeting men and women. But 
then he found his cheek suddenly warm, 
and looked at her with a little smile. 
It seemed quite as well that she should 
use her aptness for them both. Lucy was 
speaking, telling their errand without a 
single hesitating flourish. 

" We came to find you because you 
knew Mr. Cecil Milner. He stayed with 
you one summer." 

The old lady was holding open the gate. 



" Come right in," she said, and in a 
moment they were walking up the path, 
where a cat, with her tail mast high, was 
walking down to meet them. " Get 
away, Trotty," said Mrs. Pratt. " There ! 
I don't suppose you'd turn out for the 
queen." She brushed Trot aside with 
a gentle firmness and a manifest pride 
in her feline will, and when they had 
reached the porch, where jessamine grew 
in waving garlands, looked inquiringly 
at the two chairs there. 

" Yes," said Lucy, at once, " let's sit 
here. It's such a splendid day." 

Hallett took the step and began ac- 
quaintance with Trot, who was wiping 
fur off her sleek sides by a back and forth 
weaving against his trousers leg, purring 
her satisfaction meantime. 

" You set right down," said Mrs. Pratt. 
" I've got some nice root beer." 

Presently Lucy had off. her hat, and 
they were all, except Trot, drinking 
beer very happily. The old lady set her 
glass down. 

" You friends of his V she asked. 
There was a sudden added keenness in 
her eyes. Lucy wondered if the reporter 
had haunted her. 

" We never saw him, either of us," she 
said, with an instant candor. " But we 
admire, we love what he has written al- 
most more than anything else. Just 
think! you had him a whole summer!" 

The suddenness of that sympathetic 
onslaught found its response. The old 
lady's face brightened. It took on a dry, 
shrewd smile. 

" 'Twas a kind of a pleasant summer," 
she said. 

" I suppose he used to sit here on this 
very porch and talk," said Lucy, cleverly. 

Hallett looked at the ground, and felt 
as if a crystal were forming and as if he, 
moving, might jar the atoms. 

" Oftentimes," said Mrs. Pratt. 

" Now, if I were you, I suppose I 
shoidd remember every word he said. 
You see, I like him so." 

Mrs. Pratt took off her spectacles and 
held them in one hand. It seemed as if 
in the resultant haze she could think 
better. 

" Some things I remember," she said. 
"I used to plan to set out everything in 
the spring, but he was possessed to have 
me do it in the fall." 
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" Oh, in the garden 1" 

"Yes. 'Twas all about the gardin." 
Mrs. Pratt looked a mild surprise. " You 
see, 'twas summer time when he was here, 
and that made it natural to think about 
the gardin. He started that poppy bed." 

" That poppy bed !" Lucy was looking 
at it with instant reverence — a neat oblong 
where light-green leaves were showing. 

" No, no, dear," said Mrs. Pratt. " Not 
them same plants, though they did come 
from the seed I saved from his. He 
sowed it in that very place the fall he 
was here, not long before he went away." 

Lucy feared lest the thin trickle of 
reminiscence might find a boulder or 
choke itself in sand. 

" Was Trot here that summer ?" she 
asked, idiotically, because Trot at that 
moment essayed a paw on her knee. 

" Oh yes, Trot was a kitten then. Nice 
kitten as ever you see." 

" Did he like her?" 

"Well, I don't recollect," said Mrs. 
Pratt, musingly, and they could see that 
she was considering Trot's past to the 
exclusion of Cecil Milner's. " I guess so. 
Most folks do like a nice kitten, same as 
Trot was." 

Lucy had cast a daring eye backward 
into the entry. 

" Mrs. Pratt," she ventured, " where 
did he sleep ? Which was his room ?" 

Mrs. Pratt began to laugh noiselessly. 

" Well," said she, " seems funny to tell, 
but he slept in the shed chamber." 

" The shed chamber !" 

" Yes. 'Twas a cool summer that year, 
and when he see the shed chamber nothin' 
would do but he must have it. 'Tis kind 
of long and low, an old ancient sort of a 
place. I offered to move out my wheel 
and the little flax-wheel, but he wouldn't 
hear to't. So he had his trunk in there 
and a good big table — we fetched that up 
out o' the shed, he and me, — and he 
seemed to think 'twas fixed complete." 

" Is it just as it was V Lucy asked, in 
a throbbing haste. " Oh, Mrs. Pratt, you 
haven't changed it !" 

Mrs. Pratt nodded her head in what 
looked like a slow-coming triumph. It 
seemed evident that she had a set of feel- 
ings neatly concealed, but that she kept 
them burnished to a state of great inten- 
sity, and that when she did bring them out 
they might dazzle the eye. She went on: 



" Up in the cupboard is his papers — " 
" His papers ?" Lucy gasped. 
Mrs. Pratt nodded. 

" There's some he was workin' on the 
very day he went away. Them pages 
were on the floor. I picked 'em up and 
saved 'em." 

"Where are they?" Lucy asked, 
sharply. 

Mrs. Pratt regarded her with mildness. 

" Why," said she, " they're up there in 
the corner cupboard." 

Lucy half rose from her seat. She 
found herself breathless. 

" Why, yes," said Mrs. Pratt, with a 
sympathetic gentleness. " Why, yes, dear, 
you can see 'em if you want." 

Now Hallett was on his feet, and in 
a dazed way he and Lucy followed 
through the kitchen and up to the shed 
chamber. Mrs. Pratt opened the door 
and went bustling in, as if there might 
be deeds to do before it was fit to welcome 
them, and they stood at the sill with an 
according reverence, Hallett looking over 
Lucy's shoulder, her hand in his. It was 
a shadowy room full of beautiful shapes, 
from the old-fashioned bed, a carved 
four-poster, to the spinning-wheel in the 
corner and the little flax-wheel under the 
eaves. Mrs. Pratt, looking from the 
room to them with some apologetic sense 
of its having been (lusted at least a week 
ago, became newly aware of the measure 
the place meant to them. 

"Why!" she said. "Why, there! 
Well, come in. You set here, if you 
want, and I'll run down and see about 
dinner. I'm goin' to have you stop." 
But before she went she threw open the 
door of the narrow corner cupboard. 
" They're in there," she said, " the pa- 
pers. You can look at 'em if you want. 
You'll know how to treat 'em, but I 
guess they ain't of value to anybody but 
me. Now, Trot, you come along down- 
stairs. You needn't think you're goin' 
to poke your nose into everything that's 
goin' on." But again, after one of her 
futile starts, she stopped to say, " That 
bundle in there directed to him is what 
come after he went away." 

Lucy made a noiseless rush to the 
cupboard and took out an oblong pack- 
age done up in brown paper and ad- 
dressed, in a woman's hand, to Cecil 
Milner, Esquire. 
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" You never sent it to him !" she cried. 

" He said not to," Mrs. Pratt returned. 
" He left kind of sudden. I always 
thought he had news from somewhere, 
bad news maybe, and he says, ' Mrs. 
Pratt, you send on the letters if the post- 
master lets any slip by him, but there's 
a bundle of proof comin',' he says, ' any 
minute, and you needn't bother about 
that.' He said he should see 'em at the 
office on the way, and he'd have 'em strike 
off some more — " 

" Yes ! yes !" the two listeners found 
themselves saying together. " Yes !" 

'' So it come, and I've always hep'- it 
up here. I kinder liked to see his name 
on the bundle." Again she returned to 
add : " Seems if I was remernberin' more 
and more of what he used to talk about. 
One thing we used to thresh out by 
the hour. I tell you we had it hot 
and heavy." 

" What was it ?" Lucy asked. 

" Tongues and sounds. He never could 
abide 'em. I made him as good a but- 
ter sauce as ever you see, but he said 
they were — well, I dun'no' exactly what 
he did say. But he made it up on 
beet greens." 

She was really gone. Lucy and Hallett 
looked at each other a full minute. He 
was pale and she was flaming red. Then, 
together, they went forward to the corner 
cupboard and she waited for him to take 
down a sheet of paper covered with the 
beautiful precise hand they knew. He 
pored over it a moment. She could wait 
no longer. 

" What is it ?" she asked. 

" The ' Gate of Horn.' The middle of 
the story, where she goes to France." 

"Ah! then he'd copied it. That pack- 
age, Hallett! That's not proof." 

" What is it ?" asked Hallett, stupidly. 

" Proof never was sent like that. Look 
at the handwriting. Look at the seal." 
As she spoke, her clever audacious fingers 
were slipping the string. 

He was aghast. 

" You're not going to open it ?" 

" Why shouldn't I ? He hasn't a rela- 
tive on earth. As for his friends — if 
we're not friends, adorers!" The edge 
of the seal cracked neatly upward. She 
put in a testing thumb and finger and 
drew forth a letter. Hallett stood apart, 
watching her. It seemed to him, as to 



her, as if they were in some strange new 
world where property rights were logical, 
and he who could estimate a thing like 
this was the one to own it. 

"It's his handwriting," he offered, his 
voice choking with the thought. 

" Yes. And there's no postmark. 
These letters weren't mailed. They were 
put under a stone in the Taylor grounds, 
in the foolish old way, or they were 
slipped into a hand — " 

" Is that her name on the envelope ?" 

" Yes. And it begins," said Lucy, in 
a clear, high voice, "the letter begins, 
'Dearest.' Read it." She spread it be- 
fore him, and together they read. Here 
Cecil Milner had poured out his heart to 
a woman he loved. This was the first 
letter, the beginning of his revelation 
to her. He told her, in swift, clear 
phrases, what it had been to him to find 
her. It had been first a flood of light. 
The light had illuminated his poor house 
of life. How plain a place it was for 
her to enter! But she must enter, be 
its architect and builder, or the house 
itself would fall. His way of telling it 
all, quite simply as he did it, was, perhaps, 
like a description of sunrise by a poet 
who had only just seen the sun. He had 
been writing about love all his life, he 
told her, writing and thinking about it, 
and he had awaited it, too, for himself, in 
an expectation not so very calm,. Now 
here she was, the figure in his dream. 
She stood there with that sun flooding 
her; and she was real. 

They finished reading together, like 
race-horses flying and coming neck and 
neck to the end, his dear name signed 
after a protestation their eyes blinded to 
see. Hallett had been holding the sheet. 
He put it carefully into its folds and 
laid it down, his hands trembling. 

" Lucy !" he whispered. " Lucy !" 

She was in his arms and their lips 
had touched. It was Hallett always be- 
fore this, the unpractical, dreaming one, 
who thought first of possibilities. 

"A house couldn't cost much if it's 
no bigger than this," he said, with 
great certainty. 

"No." 

" You don't want to live in town ?" 

She shook her head, and then mutely 
dropped it to his shoulder. But in a 
moment she remembered Cecil Milner. 
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She withdrew from her lover and took 
up the letter from the table, holding it 
delicately, as if its right to be guarded 
gave it new fragility. 

"What shall we do about it?" she 
asked. 

His eyes had travelled to the package, 
open at the end now and showing the 
torn edges of other envelopes. 

" There are twelve, at least," he an- 
swered. " What a haul for Tommy At- 
wood !" 

" What a haul for anybody !" 

" But he's the only one with the in- 
fernal cleverness to get them." 

" Mrs. Pratt won't let him. Can't you 
see she adored Cecil Milner?" 

" Ah well, he'd find arguments even 
for her. Let him once smell it out and 
he'd have some specious reason for need- 
ing it — all for Milner's good, his name 
or fame or something." 

"Perhaps you need them, Hal?" 

" I do need them." He meant it 
furiously. " I need his heart, the core 
of his heart, if I'm to write a life of 
him." 

" Hallett, you're not going to print 
them?" 

She hung upon his answer, as if it 
might weld them or part them forever. 
Hallett looked at her with his wide, un- 
worldly gaze. It held surprise that she 
could ask. 

"No," he said. "Why.no!" 

She gave a little nod, all satisfaction. 

" They're not safe here," he added, 
frowningly. 

" Shall ive have her up and tell her 
what we've done?" 

" Yes. We've got to." 

Lucy stepped to the head of the stairs. 

"Mrs. Pratt!" she called. 

They heard her moving about the 
kitchen with a brisk lightness. Pres- 
ently she answered the call and came up, 
a kitchen knife in her hand, her face 
bearing some signs of vexation. But it 
was not for them. 

" Sometimes seems to me I never'U 
try to use an old potato," she declared. 
" But what's anybody goin' to do — new 
ones not come and old ones as they be? 
It's betwixt hay and grass -with them, 
as 'tis with everything else." 

Hallett began, and Lucy admired the 
crisp decision of his tone. 



" Mrs. Pratt, we opened that package." 

The old lady's eyes snapped once, 
whether in anger or not it was impossible 
to say. 

" Well !" she remarked, and waited. 

Lucy rushed tumultuously in. 

"We couldn't help it, Mrs. Pratt. 
There isn't a person speaking the Eng- 
lish language to-day that could have 
helped it, knowing that package belonged 
to Mr. Milner." Mrs. Pratt compressed 
her lips slightly. Her shrewd eyes were 
plainly satirical. " Oh, I know it," Lucy- 
answered, reading the glance. " You are 
thinking you didn't open it. But then 
you thought it was proof. It's not proof." 

" What is it, then ?" 

" It's letters, his own letters written to 
some one ho dearly loved. They were 
returned to him." 

" 'Twas that woman," said Mrs. Pratt, 
in a quick self-betrayal. 

Hallett and Lucy exchanged a glance. 
Then it was known there that summer. 
Felicia May had bound the giant to her 
car, and everybody saw. 

"We have read one of the letters," 
Lucy continued. 

Mrs. Pratt's eyes were on the package 
in Hallett's hand. 

" So now you want 'em to print," she 
commented, slowly, in a tone betraying 
nothing. 

" We want them," Lucy went on, swift- 
ly. " We want them — to burn. Nobody 
has any right to these letters now, have 
they, Mrs. Pratt?" 

The old woman slowly shook her head. 
A dimness suffused her eyes. Her lips 
moved. " Poor boy !" she seemed to be 
saying. Again they had a glimpse into 
her understanding of what had gone be- 
fore. It seemed to make that summer, 
the last one he had had, an intolerable 
one for him to have borne, for them to 
remember. Even this woman who served 
him with the needful things of life must 
have seen him sometimes off his guard, 
pallid, distraught, if the siren flouted 
him. Perhaps she had watched him in 
Felicia's train, when that young beauty 
trailed her splendor across New Eng- 
land, thence to return to India, its suns 
and mysteries. 

"Well." said Mrs. Pratt, "you want 
to burn 'em now?" 

"Now," said Hallett. He was still 
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holding them with a firmness that indi- 
cated his intention not to relinquish them 
save for a purpose he approved. The 
room was very still. Bees hummed loud- 
ly outside the window, and leaves stirring 
there made their soft sound audible. 

"Well," said Mrs. Pratt again, at 
length. Her voice moved in an eloquent, 
still way, as if younger motherhood cried 
in her. " I guess we might as well go 
down to the fireplace. You fetch 'em, 
if you feel to." She led the way, and 
Hallett, with the letters, followed next. 
They went through the kitchen, where 
dinner was beginning, and the pot, wait- 
ing for the unworthy potatoes, boiled 
merrily, and so on into the guarded quiet 
of the parlor, where the closed blinds gave 
a green seclusion, and the air between 
their slats stirred dried grasses and the 
peacock feathers over the glass. Mrs. 
Pratt led them to the hearth. 

" I had the stove took out in the early 
fall when he was here," she said. " He 
was terrible set against air-tights. There ! 
here's the fireplace just as 'twas." 

Hallett gave the package over to Lucy, 
and then walked away to regard the por- 
trait of General Grant. Lucy turned to 
Mrs. Pratt. 

" Don't you think you'd better do it ?" 
she asked. 

"No, dear," said Mrs. Pratt. "You 
see to it, just as you feel to, same as if 
I wasn't here." 

Lucy unfolded the first letter and laid 
it fluttering on the andirons. She lighted 
it, and one after another drew forth the 



rest and burned them at the flame. Hal- 
lett still had his back turned, and Mrs. 
Pratt gazed at. the mantel, evidently at 
the picture of a stern-looking man with 
long hair and a dickey. Once she lifted 
it from the shelf and ran her apron hem 
along the top of the case, to remove an 
imagined grain of dust. 

"There!" said Lucy, at length. 
"There!" She wanted to add, "There 
is Cecil Milner's heart," but the event 
had passed too quietly to admit of fer- 
vid comment. 

"There!" said Mrs. Pratt, in echo. 
" Now I'll see about dinner. You go 
where you're a mind to, out in the gar- 
din, or set right here. I'll call you when 
it's ready." 

After she had gone, Hallett turned 
abruptly and came back to the fireplace, 
where Lucy stood as if distraught over a 
sacrifice that had cost. He put his arm 
about her, and she turned to him. 

" We've burned up what the world 
can't duplicate," he said, passionately. 
She nodded. " Rossetti, Keats — there 
they are, blossoming, flaming to eternity. 
His letters — " 

She drew herself away and faced him. 

"Wasn't it right?" 

"Yes, it was right; but it's bitter, 
bitter." 

" You're not sorry ?" 

" Oh, I can't be sorry. Somehow they 
were ours, his and ours. They've passed 
on something to us. He could only 
dream it. We'll live it for him, dear- 
est — dearest !" 



